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HINTS TO JOURNALISTS. 


[It is stated that a movement is on foot 
to start a college of journalists, Com- 
ressed extracts from some of the possible 
ectures may be of interest.] 
Lecture on Writing Leaders. 

“« |. . . I cannot too strongly 
insist on the necessity of in- 
formation. A journalist need 
not always be well, but he must 
be plenteously, informed. If he 
can detect the line between in- 
formation and imagination, so 
much the better, for he will then 
be able to conceal it. He must 
also be able to discriminate, for 
there are times when different 
kinds of information, intrinsi- 
cally of equal value in them- 
selves, have a different face value 
as regards the public. For in- 
stance, let me put the case that 
a journalist has ascertained : 
a. That the French army is 
landing at Dover; b. That an 
enormous gooseberry bas been 
found in Cheshire. From the 
point of view of the journalist 
these facts are equally impor- 
tant, but—and here is the diffi- 
culty—he must be able to detect 
which has the more immediate 
interest for the public. One of 
them is worth a column, the 
other merely a note, and with 
his hand on the public pulse he 
must find out which to empha- 
sise. Public taste varies, and it 
may be that on a Monday it will 
be interested in the French army, 
while on a Thursday it may pre- 





‘*] say, YOU GIRLS, WE SHALL BE OVER IN A 
THAN YOU PUNT, I’M AFRAID I SHAN’T BE ABLE TO SAVE BOTH OF You!” 








SECOND, AND IF YOU CAN'T SWIM BETTER 





fer toread about the gooseberry ... .” 


Lecture on Social Topics. 

‘“* . . . . It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of a duchess. She is 
always worth mentioning, even if there 
is no apparent reason for doing so. 
Make a reason, and if she is writing a 
book, or going on the stage, or opening 
a shop, say so. A quarter of a column 
at the least... .” 


Lecture on The Complete Critic. 

** . .. . Music and art are things 
which come naturally to a journalist. 
Remember that Tscuarkowsky is the 
embodied — of modern unrest, 


and that Mr. Wuistter once wrote 
a book, from which you should 
quote. The Royal Academy exhi- 


bition of any given year is not 
conspicuous for anything of surpass- 
ing excellence, but. ... The Salon 
of any given year displays several new 
and attractive features. . . . M. Ropin 
is the master of the great incomplete, 
and Dr. Excar is the hope of. English 
music, as Mr. Newman is the hope of 
English musicians. . . .”’ 





Lecture on Reviewing. 

** |, . . Comparisons should be 
drawn between M. Rostanp and Mr. 
STerHEN Puitiips to the disparagement 
of either, and between Mr. Hatt Caine 
and Miss Marre Core. to the dis- 
paragement of both. Mr. Kipuine is a 
force and Mr. MeRepITH an expression. 
M. Gorky will be worth mentioning for 
about a year, and M. Maereruwck for 
only a few months—he is going, as 
Issen has gone, out of fashion. There 
are two Winston Cuurcaitis and two 
Leo Torstoys. The Poet Laureate 
should be quoted without comment...” 


Lecture on Serious Writing. 

“. . . . It is not absolutely necessary 
for the writer to think himself, but he 
should give due prominence to the 
thoughts of others. He should be ac- 
quainted with some one tenet, or more, of 
Prato, Emerson, Cartyte, Kant, Pascat, 
SpmozA and ScHopeNHAUER, and — to 
meet modern requirements-—NIETZSCHE. 
These, judiciously employed. . . .”’ 


Lecture on Practical Journalism. 
‘* . . . How to deal with editors is 





only to be learnt by experience, but it 
is well to remember that they too are 





human, and to enclose a stamped 
envelope... .” 
ESSENCE OF WELCOME. 


Proposed labour-saving contrivances 
for Lord Kitcuener, who is reported 
exhausted :— 


Metal chute outside his residence for 
reception of congratulations, silver 


caskets, begging letters, swords of 
honour, advice on military tactics, 
poetry, etc. 


Conveyance of freedoms of the principal 
cities en bloc by telephone at rate of ten 
per minute by extension of the duplex 
system. 

Street phonographs. Cheers to be 
repeated verbatim by enthusiastic 
citizens, and the drums forwarded to 
head-quarters. 

Simultaneous sitting to a mass meet- 
ing of portrait-painters. 

Express train, with Post-Office net 
attached, to tour England, collecting 
addresses at full speed. 
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SHYLOCK AND THE POUND OF SOUL. 
(Reflections on the Education Bill Debates.) 


Dear human child, whose woolly head 
Closely recalls the unweaned lamb ; 
You with the lips whose native red 
Is stained with inexpensive jam ; 


O virgin soil, O plastic clay 
Within the primary potter’s grip, 
To whom, for moulding, day by day 
So unsuspectingly you trip ; 


When I remark the limits set 
About your elemental lore, 

As that from two and two you get 
A total tantamount to four ;— 


When I perceive your nascent nerve 
Engrossed with dates of Britain’s Kings, 
The pothook’s iterated curve, 
And other non-contentious things ; - 


I fondly hope you never dream 
That your prospective moral state 

Still constitutes the steady theme 
Of loud and bellicose debate. 


It lies, I trust, outside your ken 
That nightly, till the senses reel, 

Six hundred heated Christian men 
Wrestle for your immortal weal. 


Yes, when on Heaven’s name they call 
And knock each other’s doctrines flat, 
You are their object ; it is all 
On your account, unconscious brat ! 


Summer will pass, and Winter’s hand 
Of dying Autumn take his toll, 

And still, like Suy.ocks, they will stand, 
Claiming their punctual pound of soul. 


I wonder, should you come to know 
The facts about this deadly feud, 

Whether your little heart would go 
And burst with speechless gratitude ; 


Or rather, being made aware 

What means they use to reach their ends, 
You would compose a tiny prayer 

To be delivered from your friends ; 


And crave permission of the star 
- , 
That on your recent advent smiled 
Just to continue what you are —- 
A simple, bounding, heathen child. 


0.8. 








A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the following stupendous 
statement in a Gloucester paper :— 

‘Five hundred and sixty pounds was the weight. and ten feet six inches 
the length, of a Royal surgeon landed on Monday at Lowestoft.’’ 

We are thankful to know that the Kine goes on “ swim- 
mingly,”’ and we had also hoped that the same applied to 
all the Kine’s physicians; but in this connection our 
optimism has received a profound shock. 





Note For NEXT Epition or Lewpritre’s Crassican Dictionary. 
—Hasty person, Aotvs. With him ’twas ever a word and 
a blow. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Miss ATHERTON, attracted by the strong per- 
sonality of the American statesman ALEXANDER 
Hamitton, whom ‘Tatteyranp ranked with 
NapoLeon and Fox, placing him at the head 
of the trio, determined to write his bio- 
graphy. No sooner did she take pen in 
hand than, as she confesses, she determined 
to make the book a novel, whilst preserving 
| the accuracy of detail befitting a biography. It is an attrac- 
|tive idea. But the measure of success attained in The 
Conqueror (MacmiLLan) will not inspire imitation. No man 
‘(or woman either) can in the same volume serve the two 
|masters of biography and fiction. Miss Araerton has met 
|the proverbial fate of the adventurous person who attempts 
|to sit on two stools. She has come to the ground with a 
‘somewhat tiresome book. The reader is bewildered and 
|repelled by the continuous difficulty of deciding which page 
or paragraph is fiction and which biography. In the midst 
of a lengthy matter-of-fact description of difficulties in con- 
nection with the framing of a Constitution for the emanci- 
| pated Colonies, my Baronite comes upon the following :— 
‘What imperious method are you devising, Hammiton ?” 
\asked Livixestoy. ‘‘ Your lips are set, your eyes are almost 
‘black. Ihave seen you like that in Court, but never in 
| good company before. You look as if considering a chal- 
lenge to mortal combat.’”” The best passages in the book 
‘are descriptions of sea and land by Hamitton’s birthplace 
in the West Indies. And that is neither biography nor 
fiction. ‘To which sentiment of my Baronite’s, ‘ Ditto’ ” 
| says Tae Baron pe Boox-Worms. 

















CHACUN A SON GOUT. 


[According to the Daily Chronicle's report of an interview with NawaB 
Farex Ati Kuan of the Punjab, what the Nawab mest admires in this 
country is its excellent climate.] 


In the chamber of gold I have listened with awe 
To the voice of your great legislators, 

And my feelings were mightily moved when I saw 
Episcopal aprons and gaiters. 

I thought what a wonderful scene this affords, 
The throne and the robes of the Primate 

But though I was vastly impressed with the Lords— 
They were nothing, I thought, to the climate. 


The War Office, too, I have seen. 
What a triumph of organisation ! 
Ah! well may it be the commercial delight 
Of a business-like, shop-keeping nation ! 
I was lost in admiring its wonderful ways, 
But of course, though the system ’s sublime, it 
By no means is worthy the tribute of praise 
Which I bring to your temperate climate. 


What a sight! 


I’ve visited Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, 
And Ascot and Henley; I’ve been to 

The Opera, plays by the dozen and Halls ; 
The Zoo and the Waxworks I’ve seen too. 

But in all (I must draw to a close, for I find 
It is growing less easy to rhyme it) 

I came upon nothing so much to my mind 
As your wonderful, temperate climate. 





On pit.—The piece selected for performance in aid of the 
funds of an old-established Dental Hospital is to be New 
Men and Old Achers. A great draw. 
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Remard Parl idge fe 


EASTWARD HO! 


Britannia (to India). ‘‘ WE CAN ILL SPARE HIM; BUT YOU SEE WE GIVE YOU OF OUR BEST!” 
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MY NEIGHBOUR. 


Next door the summer roses bloom 

And breathe their hearts out day by 
day 

To please a gentle gardener whom 
"T'were happiness to thus obey : 

For her each rose a fragrance gives 
That roses grudge to common labour, 

And there, next door, among them lives 


My neighbour. 


I watch her in her garden fair, 
And think what joy my life would 


bless 
Could she and I but wander there, 
A shepherd and a shepherdess, 
As blithe as those of ancient myth 
That danced and sang to pipe and 
tabor : 
Who would not thus be happy with 
My neighbour ? 


Blue eyes, and hair of sunny brown, 
A form of such exceeding grace, 
And features in whose smile and frown 
Such tender beauty I can trace 
That here to sketch her free from flaw 
Defies the pencil of a Faser, 
And yet I yearn so much to draw 
My neighbour ! 


I’m keeping one commandment—an 
Epitome of all the ten— 
So if T, when my life began, 
Was born in sin like other men, 
To innocence that shames the dove, 
I’ve mellowed since I was a babe, or 
How could I so devoutly love 
My neighbour ? 





THE MUSICAL TREATMENT. 


[Discussing the healing powers of music, a 
medical man has declared that a beautiful melody, 
even when badly played upon a barrel-organ, 
will frequently suffice to mitigate or charm away 
pain.) 

Mus. Doc. (who has been summoned 
to exercise his new vocation on a gouty 
patient). Let me see, you say that you 
have tried Wacyer three times a day 
after meals, Griza before breakfast, 
upon alternate mornings with Bacu, 
and Sponr on Sundays before bedtime ; 
yet the toe still gives great discomfort ? 

Gouty Patient (writhing rhythmically 
in bed). Pain, doctor, not discomfort— 
red-hot pain. 

Mus. Doc. (producing a tuning-fork 
from the crown of his hat). Dear me, 
dear me! Let me sound your A. 
(Strikes the fork delicately on the bridge 
of patient’s nose). Now then, bravely, 
A-y-y. ; 

[Gouty Patient moans dismally in 

A flat. 

Mus. Doc. As I thought, treatment 
completely wrong : WaGNER too heating, 
Griec too irritating, Bacu too chilling, 
and Spour too narcotising. One ques- 
tion: Does the mention of the word 








THE OPTIMISTs. 
There ’s always something to be thankful for. 
WELL, ANYHOW, I’M GLAD WE AIN'T GOT NUFFIN ON THAT'LL SPOIL !” 





‘Philharmonic’ produce a sense of| Mus. Doc. (beaming). Capital, capital ! 
utter weariness, loss of appetite, and|And what do you say to going for a 
nausea ? little change of airs to the Empire or 
[Gouty Patient nods his head weakly, | Alhambra, when you are up again ? 
and groans alarmingly in di-| Gouty Patient (sighing mezzoforte). 
minished sevenths. How beautiful, Doctor! If I could only 
Mus. Doe. (cheerfully). Precisely. hear them now! 
What you want is the Popular not the [Suddenly a barrel-organ bursts into 
Classical treatment. I shall just run ** Good-bye, Dolly Gray.”’ Gouty 
you through a light course of Sutiivan Patient springs staccato from the 
and German, alternated with Monckton bed, and insists on executing a 
and CaryLL, and, as you gain strength, cake-walk with Mus. Doc., who 
perhaps just a dash of Souza. subsequently retires, undaunted, 
Gouty Patient (in a slightly improved | to practise his newly-acquired art 
pitch). Doctor, I think I may recover. of composing a little bill. 


’ 
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SNUFF AND NONSENSE. 
“Le premier événement important du régne de Sa Majesté britannique 
| Enovarp VIL. est en train de s’accomplir: la mode de priser s’installe, 
| parait-il, en Angleterre, dans la meilleure soci¢té.””—Le Gaulois.] 
Que vous étes driles, vous Anglais ! 
You tell me zat you are 
Ze premier nation of civilisation, 
Ze van of ze vorld ?—Barbares ! 
I tell you such brag is—’ow say you ?—stuff ! 
Sauvages of ze vildest—you take ze snuff ! 


Ah, vy ‘ave you revived ‘im, 
Zis ’ornid, dirty trick? 

Zis ’orrible custom, vy, vy ’ave you thrust ’im 
On zose who would fain be chic ? 

Vy love you to run at ze nose? Ma foi! 
I cannot conceive ‘im, zis strange Pourquoi? 


Some tell me your War-Office 
‘Ave ’eard zat snuff vill clear 

Ze brain ze most muddled and foolish and fuddled, 
And zerefore it would appear 

Zey ‘ve reason to practise ze ‘abit vell 

Before zey begin to reform Pall Mall. 


Some say zat snuffin’ causes 
Ze memory to die, 
And nobody wonders about all ze blunders 
And whom zey was blundered by, 
And you snuff in ze ’ope you will soon forget 
‘Ow oft you was beaten by Monsieur pe WEt. 


Que vous étes dréles, vous Anglais! 
Ah, vy are ve such fools 
As to follow viz passion each barbarous 
Zat’s set in ze Eenglesh schools ? 
You say it’s la mode? Vell, one must not flinch. 
Merci! I vill take, at a pinch, just a pinch! 


fashion 





THE WAY THEY. HAVE AT THE WAR OFFICE. 
Scene—A room at the War Office. Two High Officials are 


engaged in a discussion as to whether top-hats should 
be worn by Highland regiments on parade. To them 
enter Nervous Inventor. 


First High Official. But, my dear General, if, as you 
suggest, the Highland regiments were to wear top-hats, 
only think of the very undesirable effect that a shower of 
rain would produce ! 

Second H. O. My dear Colonel, you misunderstand me. 
I never suggested that the hats should be made of silk. 
Now, hats of a shiny material, such as those affected by 
bus-drivers, or even opera hats, would, I take it, add very 
greatly to their general effect on parade. But whom have 
we here? (Fiercely to Nervous Inventor.) Your business, 
Sir? 

Nervous Inventor. I ventured to intrude, gentlemen, with 
| the plans of a new gun which—-— 

First H. O. (interrupting). While on the subject of hats, 

| General, perhaps you have not seen the latest pattern served 
out to the Kamschatkan Light Infantry. It is something 
after this style. 
[He sketches the new Kamschatkan cap on the back of an 
unopened letter marked ‘‘ urgent.’ Twenty minutes 
are spent in discussing the relative merits of the top- 
| hat and the Kamschatkan cap in all their bearings. | 
| 
| 


_ Second H. O. Well, Colonel, we must thresh out this 
| important matter at our leisure. Now, Sir (to Nervous 
| Inventor), we must beg you not to waste more of our 





valuable time than is absolutely necessary. 
what is it that you want ? 

N. I. As I was saying, gentlemen, I venture to bring 
before your notice a new gun which I have just completed. 
Worked as it is by electric power, the gunner has only to 
touch a button—— 

First H. O. A propos of buttons, General, I hardly feel 
that the button you designed for the Third Life Guards is 
calculated to maintain the traditions of the British Army. 
I am certain that it would be infinitely more effective, not 
to say artistic, if its diameter were increased by a thirty- 
second of an inch. ; : 

Second H. O. No, no, my dear Colonel. The change you 
propose would, to my mind, ruin the general effect of the 
uniform. Now, if you had suggested a decrease of a 
sixteenth of an inch 

[For twenty minutes they discuss the knotty question of 

buttons for the Second Life Guards, without arriving 
at any definite conclusion. | 

First H. O. (to N. I.). Now, Sir, you have wasted nearly 
an hour of our valuable time, and if you have anything 
further to tell us we would beg of you to do so at once. 

N. I. (thoroughly exasperated). Well, gentlemen, I had 
intended to describe to you, with the aid of diagrams, the 
size of the breaches which my gun would make in the walls 
of any town that you happened to be besieging. But as I 
know that the mere mention of the word would be sufficient 
to give rise to a discussion as to whether knee-breeches 
should be included in the mess kit of regiments in the field, 
what should be their colour, material and cut, whether they 
should be fastened above or below the knee, with gold, 
silver, platinum, or pewter buckles, and whether they should 
be terminated with button boots, lace boots, shoes with 
buckles, shoes without buckles, sandals, clogs, pattens, or 


Once more, 





‘buskins, I feel that it would be a waste of breath. Good 


morning. 

First and Second H. 0. (aghast). Well, the impertinence 
of these inventors passes all bounds! And after we had 
given him so much of our valuable time, too! 

[They fall back into easy chairs, and, after lighting their 
cigarettes with a plan of the latest thing in rifles, 
they soon become immersed in the pages of the 
“Tailor and Cutter.’’} 





OPERATIC NOTES, 


Wednesday, July 9.—La Princesse Osra (music by HERBERT 
Buynine to a French libretto by Maurice Berencer, adapted 
to English understandings by R. H. Etxiy, the plot being 
found for them by Antuoyy Hope in his Heart of Princess 
Osra, so that the opera, as announced, is Princesse Osra 
without her heart) was to have been produced to-night. But 
the Princess wasn’t ready, and so she may perhaps appear 
before thes2 notes see daylight; anyway, too late for Mr. 
Punch’s Operatic Representative to say anything about her 
in this present number. So instead of the Princess we greet 
Signora Lucia di Lammermoor. 

In consequence, perhaps, of the Princesse Osra being 
absent, the house was by no means inconveniently crowded. 
And the absentees lost, as I am informed (your Representa- 
tive being, like the Princess, unavoidably prevented from 
re-presenting himself), a great treat by not witnessing the 
performance of Mlle. Reaina Pactni, who, good throughout, 
was especially strong in the mad scene, receiving an enthu- 
siastic encore. Mlle. Bavermerster as Alice, not ‘“‘in 
Wonderland,” was the heroine’s sympathetic confidante, 
who could safely advertise as ‘‘companion”’ to any lady, 
and be perfectly certain not only of immediately obtaining a 
situation, but of giving the most complete satisfaction. 

Signcr Caruso, as perfect as the romantic lover’ Edgardo 
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should be, makes ‘ 
Signor Soortt, without whom of course 
no North British opera could be com- 
plete, was as perfectly at home in his 
Highland costume, kilt, philibeg and 
all, as he was in the music of the part. 
Not much work for M. Journet (Journey 
Due North), Signor Mastrro and Herr 


tess to do, except to show how the | 


freemasonry of music can unite _ three 
different nationalities—French, Ttalian 
and German—in one common musical 
language, that of Signor MasiEro. 


The termination of the season is| 


already announced for July 28. Let us| 
hope it has been successful; though | 
the advertisement that Mr. 
ReEnpDLE and Mr. New. Forsyt# have asso- 
ciated themselves with ‘‘ Moody Man- 
ners’’ for five weeks sounds as if these 
two gentlemen were not quite so lively 

‘after the opera ’s over’’ as might have 
been expected. 





| 
“SI> TORRERE JECUR QUAERIS | 


IDONEUM.” 


Wuat? Epira married! Frep, I know 
Your selfishness is monumental, 
But even you might deal a blow 
With some pretence of being gentle. 
Didn’t you hear old Dr. Grixp 
Say that I needed perfect quiet, 
A holiday, a vacant mind, 
And carefully selected diet ? 


Sweet Epira married! Cruel fate ! 


No other news could stir such feeling | 


(Just as I’d had my opiate 
And felt a languor o’er me stealing). 
It tears my heart strings. Really, 
FRrep, 
I think you might have recollected 
My pericardium is said 
To be the very part affected. 


Alas for Epirx! It was she 


Who won my love that last December | 


When I was ordered to Torquay 
(A lung was faulty, you remember). 
I used to lend her my bath-chair, 
She liked the arms—my own in- 
vention ; 
I let Swrra push her anywhere, 
And lost myself his whole attention. 


I never knew a better nurse, 
She wheeled her father any weather, 
Always remarked when he was worse, 
And watched him doze for hours to- | 
gether. 
I loved her, Fren, I love her still ; 
I should have put the fatal question 
If she had had the slightest skill 
In paroxysmal indigestion. 


I hoped in no far distant days 

Her father, or some near connection, 
Might fall into dyspeptic ways, 

And so remove the sole objection. 


a swan-like end.”’ | 


FRANK | 


|: 
| 





THE DOG DAYS. WHY NOT? 


(4 cage in case of esse heat.) 





Tis hard of fate : it might have been, 
And now Pray reach me down 
that phial ; 
| Perhaps some tincture of quinine 
May give me strength to bear this trial. 








STERN REALITIES! 


Tue Hippodrome has surely out- 
'Heroded Herod as regards realism, for 
(we are told that in its ‘‘ new sensa- 
|tion”’ ** real ”’ horses and * ‘real’’ people 
‘are swept away by a ‘‘real”’ torrent of 
water. Verily the modern actor in such 
vivid representations must be a hardy 
ellow! We may shortly expect some- 
thing of this kind to be announced as 
‘an attraction :— 

In the forthcoming Prehistoric Melo- 
| drama, the gentleman who plays the part 
‘of Ichthy O’Saurus will be clubbed in 
ithe third act with a real stone axe. 
To guard against disappointment to the 
public several understudies will be 
provided by the Management. 

At the Blankville Theatre a real 
}soda-water bottle will be broken on 


| 











the villain’ . skull in ‘the race-course 
scene. 

The heroine, in the new society drama 
about to be produced, will positiv ely be 
thrown across the orchestra into the 
front row of the stalls. Every evening 
at 8, matinées 2.30 Saturdays. 

Real swords will be used in the duel 
scene in the new opera, and the tenor 
or baritone will probably be wounded 
each evening. 

N.B. Nothing to hurt : a mere “ pin 
prick’’ to make the vocalist, if tired, 
sing out a bit. 

The Management of the Vivacity 
Theatre, not to be outdone in the rage 
for realism, have provided their patrons 
with a genuine surprise. In the Tropical 
Island scene, real pythons and boa 
constrictors will wreathe themselves 
about the stage, and possibly escape 
into the auditorium ; whilst, should the 
weather be tropical, the firemen who rush 
on to extinguish the fire in the Liverpool 
warehouse (Act IV.) will be instructed 
to turn the hoses on to the orchestra 
and the first three rows of the stalls. 
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RUS IN URBE. 

[The invasion of London by wild country life 
makes progress annually, You may roam many 
miles of rural hill and dale without seeing timid 
birds, such as magpies and moorhens, living their 
wild natural life on such close and easy terms as 
in St. James’s Park.” — Country L‘fe.] 

Chorus of Country Birds: 

Sweet, oh sweet the Surrey lanes, 

Where the wild rose blushes ; 

Sweet the thicket filled with strains 

Sung by tuneful thrushes ; 

Sweet the lakelet when the West 

Rains upon it golden rest, 

And the moorhen builds her nest 

Deep among the rushes. 


But behind the rosy bower 
Stalks a ruthless ranger, 

Seeking whom he may devour— 
Save us from the stranger ! 

While upon the lakelet fair 

Lo, the fowler sets his snare-— 

Cruel man is everywhere 
Dealing death and danger. 


Chorus of Town Birds: 


Leave, oh leave your Surrey lanes, 
Where the wild rose blushes ! 
Fill this Eden with your strains, 

O ye tuneful thrushes ! 
Moorhens, here are havens blest 
Where your little ones may rest— 
Undisturbed shall be your nest 

Deep among the rushes. 


Round about this shady bower 
Lingers many a ranger ; 

But we need not flee nor cower — 
Here we fear no stranger. 

Never on this lakelet fair 

Does the fowler set his snare— 

Friendly man is everywhere 
Guarding us from danger. 


Omnes : 


Empty are the Surrey lanes, 
Where the wild rose blushes ; 
In the thicket ring no strains 
Sung by tuneful thrushes. 
But St. James’s now may see 
Fowl of high and low degree— 
Magpies build in every tree, 
Moorhens in the rushes. 





LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


Ir, at Aix-les-Bains, on a glorious 
summer afternoon, when everyone is 
taking a siesta or is sitting in the 
shade half asleep, blinking at the blue 
sky, the white houses, and the brilliant 
foliage of the magnolias and acacias, all 
gleaming in the southern sunshine; if, 
on such an afternoon, you should per- 
ceive a haggard and dishevelled man— 
or he may even be a woman—grasping 
in one hand a Baedeker and in the 
other the Livret-Chaiz, turning the 
pages with feverish eagerness, and 





finally—with the fingers of one hand 
marking four places in the Baedeker, 
and the fingers of the other clutching 
four openings in the Indicateur—seek- 
ing out the concierge of the hotel, with 
whom he, or she, consults other guide- 
books and time-tables ; the conducteur of 
the omnibus, the head waiter, the 
manager, and finally some of the drowsy 
visitors from the garden, one by one 
joining the group, all speaking excitedly, 
and all gesticulating and waving books 
of reference and railway guides; you 
may know that the man, or woman, has 
not discovered the whereabouts _ of 
Madame Hvmsert, but is only planning 
an excursion on the following day to 
the Grande Chartreuse. 

It is, in fact, a tremendous under- 
taking. The Monastery seems at no 
great distance on the map, but you 


have to go all round it and start from | 


the other side, wherever you begin. 
Some enthusiasts go the whole way by 
road, which saves mental wear and 
tear, but they have to start at six in 
the morning, or earlier, and they get 
back at eleven at night, or later. The 
best way, according to all authorities, 
is to go from Aix, due north of the 
Monastery, to Grenoble, due south of 
it, and start from there. But the people 
of Grenoble have complicated matters 
still more by constructing a tramway 
which goes in a straight line from their 
city to nowhere in particular among the 
mountains, but happens to pass within 
about five miles of the Monastery. It 
is possible that some rash travellers 
have been tempted to go by this route, 
but in that case they are still trying to 
get from the tramway to the Chartreuse, 
for no one has yet heard any particulars 
of their journey or of their arrival. 

Moreover, from wherever you go, you 
must start at six in the morning. This, 
as everyone knows, is not difficult to 
manage in a modern foreign hotel, be- 
cause at the other side of one of the 
portes de communication in your bed- 
room someone always talks, or walks, 
or coughs, or packs up with terrific 
bangs at five in the morning, or earlier. 
At Aix he gets up at four to be in 
good time for his douche and massage 
at the Etablissement. 

In fact at Aix in summer, where you 
can be so deliciously idle in the charm- 
ing little town, all trees and gardens, 
sweet with scents of innumerable flowers, 
there is one crumpled rose-leaf, and 
that is the excursion to the Grande 
Chartreuse. It is a thing one must do. 
Baedeker says so ; everyone says so. 
And one doesn’t want to do anything, 
except to smoke a cigarette in the shade. 

The present writer, goaded to this 
effort, but unwilling to start at six, 
resolved to go to Grenoble over night. 
There was a train at 4.35 in the after- 





noon, which seemed convenient. It is 
a train-omnibus, very unlike the admira- 
ble expresses of the Paris-Lyon-Méditer- 
ranée, and the time-table allows it three 
and a-half hours to go forty-seven miles. 
It took nearly four. 

It wasa blazing afternoon. I stepped 
into a compartment where sat a solitary 
Frenchman, a southern Frenchman, a 
man of the province next to that of 
TartarIN. The compartment was like 
an oven, but its occupant seemed as 
cool as a cucumber. For nearly four 
hours that Frenchman, that southern 
Frenchman, sat silent and motionless. 
The train shook, and jolted, and stopped, 
and wherever it stopped our compart- 
ment always came opposite that fiendish 
electric bell which rings throughout 
the stoppage in every French station, 
and, after tremendous delay and loud 
shouts and shrill whistles, it started 
again; the dust and smoke came in 
upon his face, and the temperature of 
the carriage, with all the windows open, 
continued at about 90°, but nothing 
disturbed his perfect equanimity. | 
asked him if I might smoke, and he 
bowed without a word. He could not 
have been deaf and dumb, for he heard 
what I said. He may have been dis- 
appointed in love, but he seemed past 
the age for that. Never more shall I 
read of the flegme anglais without think- 
ing of that man of Southern France. 

About an hour after we started 
he quietly took from his pocket the 
Journal. Now that is a newspaper 
which most people can read through 
in half-an-hour or less. ‘For nearly 
three hours my placid companion read 
on. He was still reading it—he must 
have been going through the advertise- 
ments for the second time—-when at 
last the train reached Grenoble. Then 
he silently folded up his newspaper, 
which apparently he had not yet 
finished, and stepped from the carriage 
without a word. I, the Englishman, 
bounded out, and ran to the station 
door as fast as I could, just to relieve 
my nerves. May I never ride in a train- 
omnibus alone with a Grenoblois again ! 

I have not yet reached the Grande 
Chartreuse. As I have already ex- 
plained, it takes a long time to get 
th-re. Ropinson THE Rover. 





‘“‘Ben-Hor”’ we was Aa Nice Youna 
May.—‘‘Cut the cackle and come to 
the ’osses,’’ was the stage direction of 
the great Ducrow, given to the author 
of an equestrian melodrama. The ’osses 
are to cease running this week at Drury 
Lane, and Ben-Hur, a son of the most 
ancient race, is about to join a wander- 
ing tribe (Dramatic) advertised to ‘“‘do”’ 
the States. Ben must get up early for 
this. 
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Major Peppercorn (tenant of the other side, to Brown, who has slipped in), *‘ CONFOUND IT ALL, SIR, IF YOU MUST FALL IN, YOU NEED 


NOT SPOIL THE BEST CAST IN THE RIVER!” 








CHEMICAL FOOD. 


[‘* Professor BertHExorT of the College of France 
foresees in the ‘Chemical Synthesis of Aliments’ 
the economical emancipation of the human race.” 

Paris Correspondent of the ‘* Daily News.’’} 

You who now in pain and sorrow 

Life’s sad sufferings must rue, 
Courage! for a glad to-morrow 

Science has in store for you ; 
Lo! it gives, for your content, 
Scientific aliment. 


Now no more with irksome labour 
Need his bread the peasant earn ; 
Jocund strains of pipe and tabor 
For the future he may learn. 
Wherefore should he till the field ? 
Science all he needs will yield. 


Sweets from Hybla or from Narbonne, 
Luscious bowls of Samian wines— 
Revelling in hydro-carbon 
These the epicure declines ; 
While he fills his aching void 
With some choice albuminoid. 


Yes, henceforward shall the glutton, 
Out of humour now with beef, 
Jaded with insipid mutton, 
To his infinite relief, 
When his former diet palls 
‘* Victual free’? on—chemicals. 





CHARACTERS OF THE ELEVEN 
(At Mr. Bull’s School). 


MacLaren (captain). As a captain is 
inclined to bold experiments. When 
they come off he murmurs, “‘I told you 
so;’’ when they don’t, other people 
mutter the same remark. But it’s a 
wise captain that knows his own mind. 

Jackson. Has served both his country 
and his county with distinction. In 
consequence of his performances at his 
last school a near relative was given an 
important post in Ireland, and since 
then his feats as Captain in the 3rd 
Lancaster Regiment have earned a peer- 
age for the same gentleman. The Jack- 
son is father of the man. 

Fry. A yy bat, but when 
set can cover the distance between the 
wickets in two long jumps. Was once 
a most prolific contributor to the Cen- 
tury, but too much writing at express 
rates has spoilt his eye. However, 
perhaps the pen is mightier than the bat. 

Tilley. A delicate plant, never to be 
seen in the open field except when 
propped up by three sticks, both behind 
and in front of which he is deservedly 
unpopular with the other side. 

raund. A leg specialist, with an eye 








as sharp as a bat’s and a bat as straight 
as an I. 

Hirst. On his day has an ugly swerve 
through no fault of his own. When 
the ball comes ‘“‘ with his arm,” it is 
very awkward, as the batsman does not 
know which to hit at. 

Rhodes. Looks simple, but is dan- 
gerous to batsmen, both pitch and 
direction being deceptive. Still, it’s a 
long lane that has no turning, and all 
roads lead to the pavilion in time. 

Abel. A neat little bat, considering 
his age. According to public opinion 
(off the select few) can neither play fast 
bowling nor hold catches. Still, able is 
as ably does. 

Tyldesley. Another promising little 
bat, and can field. Not very big, but 
what there is of him goes a long way. 

Barnes. Has garnered many a corn- 
stalk, though he depends on fine weather 
for his harvest. Can generally make hay 
(off the other side) when the sun shines. 

Jessop. Crouches like a tiger, and 
lashes his bat like a tail. Bats on the 
theory that no one but himself can field. 
If he wouldn’t hit at everything might 
make an orthodox player. Would never 
get out—if he could hit harder. Fora 
hit intothe Bush is worth two in thehand. 
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Instructor (to almost inaudible Sub. instructing squad). ‘‘ NoT QUITE SO MANY OF THESE CONFIDENTIAL ORDERS, SIR ” 








TO A WINNER AT HENLEY. 


Sir,—The thunder of the cheering, the congratulatory 
voices and handshakes have by now become a memory ; 
they are gone with the winds that blew in vain down the 
course to baffle your efforts ; but even at this late hour you 
will not take it ill that Mr. Punch, the friend of all gallant 
men and the admirer of all honest, manly endeavour, should 
add his words to those by which your victory has been 
already acclaimed. When with a last effort you helped to 
drive your boat past the winning-post, when you realised 
that the flag had fallen, and that your crew had really won 
the final heat—then, of course, was your great moment. What 
a dim, perplexing dream the race itself had already become 
in your mind! You remembered your efforts to straighten 
your boat at the starting-post, you recalled the eager, 
anxious face of the coxswain, you still seemed to hear the 
callous, unmoved voice of the umpire as he issued his final 
directions before the start—then came the intense pause, 
and at last the word that released you for the desperate 
race, but all else was vague and unsubstantial. The actual 
race, what can you remember of it? You knew you were 
rowing ; you caught glimpses of the other crew out.of the 
corner of your eye; the posts flashed by you in an endless 
succession ; here and there a shout rang out to you strangely 
distinct above the rest ; the back of the man in front of you 
was swinging relentlessly, and somehow you felt by the 
swing and dash of your crew, by the slowly receding forms 
of your opponents, and by the coxswain’s delighted words 
that you were winning. Then came a gathering, swelling 
roar of innumerable voices all shouting together. The tents, 
the stands, the pleasure-boats behind the booms flew past 
your eyes and—‘“ Easy all! ’’ came from the coxswain, and 








the race was over, and your name was added to the roll of 
Henley heroes. It was a glorious, an unapproachable 
moment. 

That first fine careless rapture is past, but the sense of 
glorious accomplishment, of toil and discipline and zeal 
and abstinence rewarded a thousandfold, of honour secured 
not for yourself alone, but for the crew you rowed with and 
for the beloved Club whose colours you wore—that remains 
with you a possession for ever. You may win again, but 
the zest and freshness of this first triumph can never be 
rivalled. And in after years when you revisit Henley as a 
portly veteran, pleased with the efforts of the youngsters, 
but firmly convinced that rowing is not quite what it used 
to be, te puero, you will call up again that great day and 
will embroider, as veterans sometimes do, the story of the 
race with all the embellishments of a vivid imagination. 
Well, it may not be quite accurate that you spurted at the 
particular spot you point out, or that your stroke was at the 
rate of 48 to the minute, or that no single drop of water 
was splashed into the boat during the race—but what of 
that? You won. That is the great fact; it stands on the 
imperishable records of the Regatta, and sheds a lustre on 
you as you go through life. And in some other year, too, 
when victory may not have perched upon your banner, you 
will learn perhaps to appreciate how those feel who lose a 
race. They also have striven and endured, and a share of 
honour must be theirs, for, after all, the game itself, with the 
effort and energy that accompany it—that is the thing. 
Victory is delightful, defeat is, or seems to be, intolerable, 
but the noble pursuit of a noble, healthy exercise is greater 
even than victory, and makes amends for defeat. So 
here’s good health and a long life to you, whoever you 
may be! 
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THE RESTORATION. 


DONE 


THEIR WORK SPLENDIDLY. NOW, 
WILL PUT YOU ALL RIGHT!” 


YOUR 


MAJESTY, 


A WHIFF 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. | 


House of Commons, Monday, July 7. 
—Some doubt in mind of the interested 
observer as to whether in matter of the! 
Sandhurst rustications Hue Cercit was 
leading Winston CaurcHILL, or whether 
Wixstow was captaining the Head of the | 
Church at Westminster. To put it in 
another way, was the dog wagging the} 


Hucu Ceci, and Wixstox, burning 
with the concentrated energy of twenty 
thousand Cornishmen, resolved to know 
the reason why. When Questions called 
on to-day, Wixston was discovered in 
corner seat below Gangway sacred to the 
presence of Jemmy Lowtuer. That right 
hon. Recluse, informed that attack on 
his friends on Treasury Bench was 
pending, cheerily contributed his seat 
to the fray. Lorp Hucn moved up a 





Winston. “1 say, Huan, old man, what a mess you are making of this Sandhurst case! ’’ 


Lord H. C, ** Well, I like that, Winston. 
you! 
tail, or was the tail by exercise of 
unwonted vitality and energy operating 
upon the dog? If so, which was who? 

The attack, howsoever ordered, would 
have proved more successful if Winston 
had kept his old seat behind the 
Treasury Bench, or had even, as is his 
wont on dress parades, {borrowed the 
Car’en’s pitch. This was, however, a 
great occasion, and he felt he must rise 
to it. Opportunity presented itself of 
making damaging attack on Sr. Jonn 
Broprick ; that a temptation no good 
Unionist, whether above or below the 
Gangway, can resist. During the last 
eighteen months the War Office has 
distinguished itself by high-handed 
proceedings. ‘‘The first to go,” as 
Worpswortn’s little maid put it, was 
Henry Corvite. Then Repvers Butter 
was smashed. Now twenty-nine cadets 
at Sandhurst have been rusticated, their 
professional prospects blighted in the 
bud because some humourist, either 
among the lads or domestic staff, lit a 
chest of drawers instead of the fire in 





the grate. 


Hanged if I wasn’t just going to say the same thing to 
We shall be getting ‘ rusticated’ ourselves next!” 


seat or two along the second bench in 
order to sit immediately behind his 
young friend. Amid jeers from Irish 
Members, jubilant at prospect of inter- 
necine war opposite, Broprick read long 
answer in attempted justification of 
Commander-in-Chief’s action. 

‘** Boss again!’’ said the MEMBER FOR 
Sark. ‘Boss in a new character. 
Whenever things went wrong during 
his command in South Africa, and 
awkward questions were put in the 
House, Bons always dragged on scene 
like a movable target, from behind 
which the War Office fired its replies.” 

Lord HucH and Wixston bubbled 
with excitement like a couple of Swirt 
MacNEIts ; jumped up, sometimes both 
together, occasionally one before the 
other, breathlessly piling up questions ; 
in turn both called to order by Speaker. 
Winston, so excited, committed fresh 
outrage on order, remaining standing 
whilst Speaker on his legs. 

Effect of scene on generous soul of 
Swirt MacNeItx extraordinary. Threw 
himself about in paroxysm of excitement ; 





roared inconsequent interruption. Once 
he bellowed ‘Trish Resident Magis- 3 
trates!’’ They had no more to do with 

the matter than had Vetasquez ; dragged 

in all the same. This too much for 

SPEAKER, whose patience with this well- 

meaning but voleanic gentleman is 

marvellous. Sternly warned him he 

‘must really ’’ keep order. 

Wixston played his trump card. 
Amid shout of delight from Jrish Mem- 
bers, asked leave to move adjournment 
in order to discuss Sandhurst rustica- 
tions as matter of urgent public import- 
ance. Irish Members already almost on 
their feet in support of claim, when 
SPEAKER pointed out that, there being 
on the Paper a Resolution referring 


to same subject, Wuyston’s motion 
was blocked. Sudden calm followed 
tumultuous storm. House went into 


Committee on Education Bill. 

Business done.—Not much. 

Tuesday night.—Don José’s birthday. 
Won’t do to follow first impulse and 
wish him many happy returns of the 
day, for he is spending it in Charing 
Cross Hospital. Removed thither last 
evening, having met serious cab accident. 
By dramatic stroke disaster befell under 
shadow of triumphal arch Canada has 
erected in Parliament Street as outward 
and visible sign of the drawing together 
of the Colonies towards the old Mother- 
land, an achievement to which Don Jost 
has mainly contributed. In a historic 
passage in speech delivered when his 
Ministry fell in the very hour of triumph, 
PEEL said: ‘‘ It may be I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered by men whose lot 
it is to labour and earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened 
with a sense of injustice.’ Don Josi’s 
name will ever glow in history as that 
of the statesman who perceived the 
latent prowess of a nation separated 
from itself by seas and continents, and 
welded it into one mighty force. 

In the House Don Josr, among other 
evidence of personal supremacy, is the 
mark of fierce personal hatred. The 
Irish Members snarl at sight of him 
standing cool and collected at the 
Table. The Radicals seize every oppor- 
tunity to snap at their Lost Leader : 

We that had loved him so, followed him, 

honoured bim, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear 

accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die, 

Don José cannot, indeed does not, 
repine at this. A man who plays bowls 
(including Tommy) must expect rubbers. 
A hard hitter himself, he doesn’t 
whimper when his strokes are returned. 
To-day in his adversity, tripped up by 
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a vulgar accident in the full course of 
strenuous work, personal animosity is 
softened. Ancient foemen think 
kindly of him spending his _birth- 
day in a hospital ward. As for the 
patient he, cigar in mouth, is indomit- 
ably cheery. 

“Yes, Tony, dear boy,” he said in 
response to my condolence, “it 
awkward to be knocked over in this 
way, as if you were a mere ninepin. 
But, you know, in the midst of life we 
are in a Hansom cab.”’ 

“A safety cab,” I said. 

‘** Exactly. I beg the inventor’s par- 
don,” said Don José, smiling; *“ 
Hansom safety.” 


is 


Business done.—All day with Educa- | 


tion Bill. 

Friday night.—Imperial Perks re- 
lieved monotony of debate on Education 
Bill by profound observation. Question 
arising as to proficiency of school 
teachers, he mentioned he was assured 
on high authority that the chief 
qualifications of Head Mastership are, 
first to be in Holy Orders, second to be 
slightly bald. His authority, he added, 
is one of the few Head Masters who are 
laymen. 

This suggests prejudice in respect to 
reference to Holy Orders. But the second 
qualification remains, so to speak, in 
bald prominence. The case is full of 
interest; suggests extensive amplifi- 
cation. The Memper ror Sark thinks 
it would be a pleasant occupation for 
the boys at our public schools to devote 
a portion of their leisure time to its 
elucidation. The Spectator would doubt- 
less cheerfully open its correspondence 
columns to the matter. Fourth-form 





‘** Imperial Perks.’’ 
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A thumb-nail sketch of Mr. Lundon, 
The “‘ Emerald Green Incomprehensible.’’ 


boys will remember how the Head 
Master of the Roman Empire, Jutius 
Casar, was bald. ‘‘ Whereof,”’ as it is 
written in the old chronicles, ‘‘ he had 
displaisir.’’ Communications should 
be confined to personal observation : 
e.g., Is the esteemed Head Master (at 
the school to which the correspondent 
lends lustre) bald? If so, to what 
extent ? 

It will be noted, on the testimony 
cited by the hon. Member, the qualifica- 
tion is slightly bald. Obviously the 
Pilgrim in the Canterbury Tales, of 
whom it is written, “‘his heed was 
balled and shone as eny glas,’’ would 
be disqualified. That is a detail, 
merely mentioned to show how interest- 
ing might be the research and with 
what care it must be conducted. The 
postal address of the Spectator is 1, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Business done.—London Water Bill. 








WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 
(Mr. Punch’s Apoeryphal Auto- 
biographies.) 

T.—Mr. H-11 C-ne. 

| My earliest recollections are of a fair- 
|haired serious child, with a beautiful 
Elizabethan face and Renaissance pro- 
file, reciting SHAKSPEARE’s sonnets on the 
hearthrug. My parents idolised—pos- 
sibly spoiled me, and tiie sturdy Manx 
fishermen would walk hundreds of 
miles and wait breakfastless for hours 
on the off chance of an interview with 
the Wunderkind, the Enfant Prodigue 
who had already cast an aureole of fame 
round their beloved island. Excursion 
trips were even then constantly or- 
ganised from Dublin, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Bootle— whose famous 
Baby is so well-known to P. A. P.— 
to see the little Deemster, as I was 
affectionately called. 





od 


At school I was renowned for a lovely 
voice and a fiery temper. My favourite 





‘chum was a young Irish chieftain, in 
collaboration with whom I wrote a 
comedy called The Divil’s Delight. His 
name was Pete of the Reeks—the Mac- 
Gillyeuddy’s Reeks. I soon fought my 
way to the front in tipeat (a favourite 
Manx game), mandolin-playing, elocu- 
| tion, the Atomic Theory, and Christian 
Science. In my leisure hours I cried over 
JEAN-J ACQUES, corresponded with the Porr, 
and wrote to encourage Dickens, then, 
|I fear, somewhat on the down-grade. 
| Dear old Dickens! Even in my boyish 
| days I had already conceived the notion 
| of resuscitating Household Words. 


From school I went to Oxford—not 
that I needed culture, but merely to 
complete my equipment as a man of 
two worlds—the world of the imagina- 
tion and the world of tingling actuality. 
It was a lurid time, and C-nE of 
Brazenface was a name to conjure with. 
My record was unique. As a freshman 
I won the three-legged hurdle race in 
the ’Varsity sports; I was beaten by a 
short neck in the Grand National in 
my second term—you will remember, 
of course, the classic chapter in The 
Master Pagan; I was unanimously 
elected Bulldog in my second year, 
and tied for the wooden spoon at the 
Amateur Golf Championship before I 
was twenty-one. 

co] te i & 

After these unparalleled efforts the 
Dons thought that it might be well for 
me torusticate fora while. Yielding to 
their kindly persuasion I consented, and 
while undergoing a rest-cure at Putney 
discovered D. G. Rossetti, A. C. Swiy- 
BURNE, THropore Watts-Dunton, Epmunp 
Gosst, Hotman Hunt (whose Scapegoat 
was dedicated to me) and WiLLIAM 
Heinemann. For these services I was 
given the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The rest of my 
career is public property. To tell it 
here would be to repeat a twice-told 
tale. But I may mention that I have 
been so pleased by the reception of my 
recent historical work on Rome, that I 
am seriously thinking of learning Italian. 
My next novel, however, is to have a 
Latin sub-title: ‘‘ Spiritual Power ; or, 
Christianus ad Leonem XIII.” 


H. C. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Ixnocent Aproap.—You are misled in 
your view that the Cours de Cuisine, 
mentioned in the prospectus of a French 
school, means the run of the kitchen. 


Mownocamist.—No, you are wrong in 
supposing that bigamy is habitual among 
fishes. The only known example is 
that of the Jack, which possesses two 
gills. 
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SILENT 


[‘* One hundred Society women (in America) are 


THE WOMEN. 


not going to speak for three days. They are to 
rest at St. Gabriel’s Convent at Peekskill from the 
fatigue incidental to the pursuit of their social 
activities. After three days of perfect peace they 
think they can suceessfully tackle the summer 
campaign in the mountains or by the seaside.” — 
The Morning Leader.) 
Ir men, dear Ladies, make your plan 

A target for their shafts of wit, 
We beg you Il let no critie’s ban 

Persuade you to depart from it ; 
You wish, we understand, to live 

For three whole days entirely mum— 
Well, that’s a scheme that seems to 

give 
A glimpse of the Millennium. 


Of course we 're perfectly aware 
The best laid schemes gang oft agley, 
And whether this is not too fair 
To prosper, we can hardly say ; 
At any rate, we feel your true 
Intent is all for our delight, 
So it’s our bounden duty to 
Encourage it with all our might. 


Then pay no heed while cynics scoff 
About the strength of female lungs, 
And think to hear a furlong off 
The silence of those hundred tongues ; 
But rest assured, if we come near 
The Convent of St. Gabriel, 
We'll do our utmost not to hear— 
And if we do we ’ll never tell. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
VI.—A Strancer To Tra. 


T was opening the door with my latch- 
key when he first addressed me. I 
heard the sound of a hiccough behind 
me, and, turning round, encountered 
the gaze of the most genial pair of eyes 
I think that I have ever seen. For the 
rest he was unshaven, unwashed, and 
was wearing a frowsy serge suit that 
gave the impression that its owner had 
been caught in the open some time 
before in a sudden shower of gravy. 

“T should be glad,” he observed 
jocosely, ‘‘ of a cup o’ tea.”’ 

I stared at him. 

“I’ve just got a job at Brown’s 
Stores,” he informed me; ‘so I should 
be glad even of a cup o’ tea.” 

Without altogether seeing the con- 
nection in this, [ invited him into the 
hall, and returned in a moment from 
the dining-room with a cup of tea and a 
slice of cake. He accepted them with 
a kind of amused gratitude, carefully 
hanging a battered bowler hat ona peg 
next to my own. 

“Sir,” he remarked with a confiden- 
tial grin, as he sipped his tea, “I’m 
not an ordnery feller, yer know.” 

I assured him that I had gathered as 
much. 

“Just becos yer 
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respectable,’’ he continued, “an’ take 
some pride in yerself yer know, people 
don’t believe that you ‘re in want.” 

I admitted the unfairness of such an 
attitude. He took a long drink at the 
tea, and hiccoughed at me. 

“T’m down on my luck, Sir,’ he 
remarked jovially, ‘‘ reg’lar down.” 

I felt myself bound to smile encourag- 
ingly. 

“But I’ve just got a job at Brown’s 
Stores,’’ he continued, ‘‘so I thought 
I’d ask you for a cup o’ tea.” 

He munched away at the cake. 

“Been in the army,” he remarked, 
benignly. 

I was sorry for this. It was the first 
departure from originality. 

‘* Eight years,”’ he continued ; ‘‘ Roy’l 
Artillery—driver. Got my discharge— 
varicose veins.” 

The thought of the latter seemed to 
afford him the keenest amusement. He 
finished his tea, and put the cup down 
on a chair. 

*‘ Not avin been introduced to you,” 
he observed, ‘‘ I’m afraid I don’t know 
‘oo you are—GarvEY, my name is, 
Ropsert Garvey’’—he beamed at me. 
** They call me Bos for short.”’ 

I nodded, and glanced towards his hat. 

‘“*Reg’lar down on my luck I am, 
Sir,” he observed, with increasing 
joviality. ‘‘ Lost my missus.” 

He paused, then took up his hat. 

‘I’m very much obliged to yer, Sir,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for the tea.” 

‘‘Your conversation,” I answered, 
‘“‘has been more than worth it,’’ and 
[ opened the door. 

‘* T start at Brown’s Stores termorrer,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ Van-driver.”’ 

I nodded. 

**T shall finish work termorrer night 
at nine,’ he resumed. ‘‘ D’ yer think 
you 'd be in then, Sir?” 

“T fear not,” I answered, and opened 
the door wider. He did not move, but 
motioned to me mysteriously. 

‘‘T should like,”’ said he, with a sudden 
gravity, ‘to speak to you personly.”’ 

T assured him of my material presence. 

**T’m down on my luck, Sir—reg’lar 
‘ard up. If you could oblige me with 
a small loan—I could bring it back 
termorrer—it ’d ’elp me a bit. I’m 
askin’ you, Sir, ter saye me troublin’ 
anybody else.” 

This struck me as a somewhat broad 
view of my philanthropy. However, I 
did not disappoint his opinion of me. 
Besides, it was not altogether a gratuity. 

In an instant he was his genial self 
once more. He wrung my hand. 

** You ’ve ’elped someone that deserves 
it,”’ he said. 

“The service,” I answered, 
been reciprocal.” 

‘You ‘re right, Sir,’’ he returned 
intelligently, and stepped out on to the 
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doorstep. ‘‘ Good-night, Sir. You've 
‘elped someone that—--”’ 

“Well, you haven’t far to go,” I 
interrupted, stepping out after him. 

He stopped, and looked at me ques- 
tioningly. 

“The ‘ King’s Arms,’”’ I explained, 
“is only just round the corner.”’ 

He smiled at me sadly. 

“Tt will soon take away the taste of 
the tea,” I continued, encouragingly. 

“* Sir——.-” he began with a reproach- 
ful hiccough. 

‘Come, get along! ’’ I said. 

He met my eye and grinned broadly. 

“You ’re a gentleman, Sir,” he in- 
formed me, and touched his hat. 
“* Good-night.”’ 

And he limped off down the street, 
leaving me standing on the doorstep, 
regretfully mindful that an additional 
twopence might have elevated me to the 
military. 





MOROCCO BOUND. 
“England is a great country, but Iam glad to 
be eau back to Oviliestion cgain.”’—ies Ab- 
derrahman Ben Abdersadek, the Moorish Envoy.) 


I’ve roamed through your infinite 
Babel, 

I’ve wandered, with guide-book in 
hand, 


Through the Strand, 
And riches undreamt of in fable 
I’ve seen in this barbarous land. 
And over a rose-bedecked table 
At the Carlton, the Cri. and the 
Grand, 
I’ve dallied with countenance sable 
But bland. 


I’ve heard the great roar of your traffic, 
I’ve trembled in perilous plight 
And affright, 
As motors, with speed telegraphic, 
Flew by me to left and to right. 
I’ve seen how you English can 
** maffick ”’ 
And blow penny trumpets all night 
With a glee that is almost seraphic, 
Not quite. 


I’ve seen what you call decoration— 
Such colours as happily we 
Never see, 
Gilt lions unknown to creation, 
Sham roses that grew on no tree. 
Ah, England may boast she’s a nation 
Almighty by land and by sea, 
But Morocco and civilisation 
For me! 





Mr. AtFrep Carus’ Comedy, La Veine, 
has been advertised in a contemporary 
as La Viene. This transposition con- 
stitutes a very mild Spoonerism; it 
would be, of course, far worse to speak 
of Mr. Pixero’s play as The Guy Lord 
Quaz, or of the romantic religious drama 
at Drury Lane as Her Bun. 
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A TRIP TO SCOTLAND YARD. 


It all arose out of a remark of 
GwWENDOLEN’s. ‘“‘ Don’t you think cabmen 
have the most charming manners, J ack ?”’ 
she asked. ‘Miss Skinruint says she 
is always having disputes with them 
about fares ; but when I pay them, 
they always take off their hats and say, 
‘Thank you, Madam.’ ”’ 

Though I do not take an unduly 
pessimistic view of cabmen’s nature, 
this statement roused my suspicions ; and 
asking for further particulars, I elicited 
the fact that Gwen had taken a hansom 
that morning from Charing ‘Cross to 
Piccadilly Circus, and given the man 
half-a-crown. ‘‘He seemed quite satis- 
fied,’’ she added. 

I went across to my desk and began 
to write a letter. 

“Whatever are you doing?” asked 
Gwen, puzzled by my behaviour. 

‘* Writing to Scotland Yard, my dear. 
I understand they publish tables of cab- 
fares which may save us about half our 
income.” 

GWEN was much interested to hear 
this, and eagerly awaited the reply to 
my letter. When three or four days 
had passed and it had not yet arrived, 
and Gwe was continuing her payments 
at her old rate, I decided to call at 
Scotland Yard myself and procure a 
table. 

On arriving at the door I explained 
my errand to a constable, who escorted 
me into an office, where I re-explained 
it to another policeman. The second 
officer made some notes in a_ book, 
looked grave, and rang for a third 
officer, whom he directed to conduct me 
to Mr. Carter in the next department. 
No. 3 then conveyed me alonga passage 
to a lift, where he handed me over to a 
porter. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to see the thing 
through ?”’ I asked. 

**Not allowed to move off 
beat, Sir. Thank you, Sir.” 

The lift soon brought me up to the 
top of the building, and a fourth officer 
appeared who led the way to Mr. 
Carter’s. For the third time I explained 
that I wanted to buy a shilling table of 
cab-fares, and at last it Jooked as if I 
was beginning to get on the right track. 
Mr. Carter admitted that there were 
such things—nay more, he promised to 
give me an order for one, which must be 
taken to Mr. Purirs in the basement, 
who would initial it. But just as he 
was about to sign the order, I had 
the misfortune to mention that I had 
written to the office and received no 


my own 


reply. 
“Oh, you’ve written, have you?” 
said Mr. Carter. ‘Well, you had 


better find out what has become of 
your letter.”’ 
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I protested my indifference as to its 
fate; I only wanted my shilling table. 

‘But suppose the letter has been 
answered by this time? Then you 
would be getting two tables.” 

‘* Well, [ll bear the loss and pay for 
both,” said I. 

But I could not prevail on Mr. Carter 
to accept this simple solution of the 
problem. He rang for a fourth con- 
stable, and instructed him to take me 
to the Controller’s Department in search 
of my letter. Down the lift again I 
went, and through many passages to a 
different part of the buildings, ms the 
Sub-Assistant-Auditor-General received 
me in his office. Personally he had no 
knowledge of my letter, but he begged 
me to take a seat whilst he inquired 
into the matter. For half-an-hour I 
listened to the ring of the telephone-bell, 
and then at last a clerk came from a 
distant office with my letter. It was 
covered with the initials of various 
officials, and the Sub-Assistant-Auditor- 
General explained that the reply had 
been delayed because it had been 
initialled by the Acting-Sub-Inspector- 
General of the Audit and Account Office 
instead of by the Chief - Managing - 
Assistant-Director of the Income and 
Expenditure Department. The mistake 
had now been rectified, and if I took 
the letter down to Mr. Carter, all would 
be plain sailing. 

With the aid of a fifth constable I 
retraced my steps to Mr. Carter’s office. 
He seemed much surprised at my speedy 
return. ‘‘ Well,’ he asked, ‘‘ wasn’t it 
much better to go and get the letter? ”’ 

‘“*My time,’’ I ventured to suggest, 
“is generally worth more than a shilling 
a day.” 





This remark was not worth answer- 
ing. 

“You will take this down to Mr. 
Putwtps,’”’” said Mr. Carter, when he 
had written me out an order, ‘and 
when he has initialled it, please bring 
it back to me.”’ 

As I was leaving the room, a gentle- 
man entered it. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said Mr. Carter, 
“this is Mr. Parurs.”’ 

Now, thought I, I shall be saved a 
trip to the basement and back. Not at 
all. Mr. Pairs had no authority in 
Mr. Carrer’s department; but he pro- 
mised, if I would go down to the base- 
ment, to follow me as soon as he had 
consulted Mr. Carter on a matter of 
pressing importance. 

A sixth constable now took me in 
charge. Being new to Scotland Yard, 
he had still a remnant of human nature 
left in him. ‘If you wants to get that 
table to-night, Sir, I should advise you 
to give that there letter to the porter in 
charge as soon as you gets to the base- 
ment, and then perhaps it will be ready 
for Mr. Puitirs to sign before he goes 
home for dinner.” 

I took his advice, and as soon as I 
reached Mr. Puiuirs’ office, handed the 
letter to a porter, who presented it to 
an office boy who passed it on to a 
junior clerk, who gave it to a senior 
clerk, who showed it to the Sub-Assist- 
ant-Manager, who informed me it would 
have to be initialled by Mr. Pars. 
I thanked him for this piece of informa- 
tion, and he said he would get it put 
through for me. Pressure being thus 
brought to bear on the staff, the letter 
was ready by the time Mr. Pars 
returned, and hardly a moment was 
lost in securing his initial. Seldom had 
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OF SUMMER SALE FEVER. 


A COMPLAINT VERY PREVALENT JUST NOW AMONG THE WEAKER SEX, 








Scotland ‘Yard done so smart a piece of 
work. 

[ returned in triumph to Mr. Carrer, 
who said he would now send up to get 
me the table. Half-an-hour passed, and 
then a telephone bell rang. A long 
conversation ensued between Mr. CarTER 
and an unknown voice, at the end of 
which Mr. Carter turned to me to 
explain the situation. It seemed that 
my house was mid-way between the 
hackney-coach stand in Kensington 
High Street and that in Edwardes 
Square. I said I did not care which 
table I had. Unfortunately, however, 
I had stated in my letter that I wanted 
the table measured from the spot nearest 
to my house, and that table or nothing 
I must have. Two experts were at 
work measuring the distances on a 
map, but they could not agree which 
was the nearer; perhaps if | would step 
up [ might help them to decide. 

As Mr. Carter was speaking, Big Ben 
struck, a constable appeared at the 
door, and a general stir was perceptible 
through Scotland Yard. ‘ Closing 
time,’’ announced Mr. Carter. “‘ Per- 
haps if you will call to-morrow——”’ 





‘* Impossible,”’ said I. 

** Well, if you will leave me a shilling, 
the table shall be sent you as soon as 
the experts decide which it is that you 
want.”’ 

A week later a constable arrived at 
my house with a long package marked 
‘“‘Urcent.’’ As the table is some 6 feet 
long by 4 feet wide, Gwen finds it 
very convenient to carry about with 
her, and of course always has it in her 
pocket when there is any likelihood of 
wanting a cab. 





TO PHYLLIS. 


PHYLLIS, as you lie 

Where the green leaves quiver, 
And the stream flows by 

Of the cool, sweet river ! 


While of you I think-— 
Wondering and dreaming— 

With cool cups to drink, 
Straw berries-and-creaming ; 


Spare a thought for me, 
Puy us, of your pity, 

Doomed all day to be 
Sweltering in the city. 





NOTHING NEW. 


(M. Jutes Verne has confided to an interviewer 
his —- that fifty years hence the novel will be 
wholly supplanted by the daily paper.) 

Tis said when you and I are old 
There will not be the smallest chance 
To seek in fancy’s realms of gold 

The charming sprite of old romance ; 
The world will cease to care a jot 

For any heroine’s dilemma, 
And Waverley will be forgot, 

And equally neglected Emma ! 


Nor Weller’s quips nor Carton’s grit 
Will save our Dickens from decay ; 
And all that play of mordant wit 
Will not avail poor THACKERAY ; 
No more shall I, when fancy yields 
To the charmed spell of my Havana, 
Wander with Tess through Wessex 
fields, 
Or, at the Crossways, meet Diana! 


We move so rapidly, they say, 
And life ’s so full of storm and stress, 
We needs must get, when we are grey, 
Our fiction from the daily press ;— 
And yet it’s difficult, I vow, 

To see at what the prophet ’s driving ; 
For fiction fills the papers now, 

And still the firm of Mupre’s thriving ! 





FLOREAT ETONA! 


Tre Etonian dinner given by Old 
Etonians (but Etonians, like the visitors 
to Bath in Mr. Pickwick’s time, are 
‘never old’) to the Lord Mayor, Sir 
J. C. Ditspate, in the Grocers’ Hall, on 
Friday last, was an unqualified success. 
Mr. Artuur Ba.rour was at his best, and 
Lord Rosesery in his very happiest vein 
of humour. The Kixe’s health—his best 
health—was enthusiastically drunk, and 
the toast of ‘‘Eton,”’ naturally associated 
with drinking, was cheered to the echo 
by all who, “with heart and voice,” 
there and then joined in the Etonian 
boating chorus of “‘ Swing, swing to- 
gether.” This was given in such perfect 
unison as could only be attained by men 
who, whatever allowances might have 
to be made for differences in age, weight, 
and opinions, felt that for the time being, 
and for the tune, they were “‘all in the 
same boat.” The entire evening was 
thoroughly Eton, and so was the excel- 
lent dinner. Such a gathering is unique, 
even in the banqueting annals of the 
much feasting City. The chorus afore- 
said went with a lilt, and, as oars through 
the water, with a swish o> 
Dr. Warre being present, this word 
was not used out of deference to the 
Head Master’s wish. 





Morro ror THE UsqvesaucH Famity.— 
Scotland, with all thy faults, I love thy 
still. 
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